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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND 
EDITION. 



The fact of the first Edition of this little work 
being out of print within three months of its first 
announcement, is at once conclusive as to the 
want of such a work, and highly gratifying to 
the author; who has, in this Edition, added 
much new matter, and revised the old, so as to 
make the work still more acceptable and useful,, 
to all who keep bees, or who feel pleasure in stu- 
dying their interesting habits. 

Jfftmton, near Maidstone,. Jah.y 1848^ 



PREFACE. 

Having "beeii repeatedly importuned to publish, 
tlie resii't of my experience in the management 
of "bees, and it having fceen '^ggested that if 1 
coiild so concentrate m^ observations as to bring 
them within the means of the poorer bee-keepers, 
a great benefit would be conferred upon them,— 
the price of most of our apiaarian "wbtks placing 
them beyond their reach,--*^ have endeavoured^ 
at the rifife of a bteVity araounliiQ^ perhaps to 
paucity, so to Ksondense tlie ilifit)mia)taoti I wished 
to convey, as to fill up a deadetatuifti in ^apiarian 
Uteratute*'^ SfliLLi!NG Bee Booafc., sand thus adA 
to the poot inan% scantily-furnished bootshelf a 
work ^hich it is -hoped will proVe ^xhea^p, pleas^ 
ing, and'^oseful. 

All that I Wve feeen a1>le to attempt, is to giv6 
evidence on % few leading aaad most important 
points in the Statural histoty of the bee, from my 
own expefienoe; ^nd also such pratctical informal- 
tion as will *ietol>le eVery lover of investigation in 
natural -hSstoiy, ■ei'^er 'U> ^satisfy himself of the 
truth of these p^ialts, fey tlie^saine mea^as as I have 
adopted, ot to "^ply them to rendering bee 
management agreeable «ad plirofiUble in the Ingb- 
est possible degree. 

Whilst, however, it has been one of !my oV 
jects to enable the humblest bee-keeper to aerive 



increased pleasure and profit from Hs care of that 
interesting insect, — ^at the same time I have given, 
for.the assistance of those who may have more 
leisure and greater means, reference to other 
authorities, wnenee they may learn the fullest 
knowledge of the progress of (fiscovery and inven- 
tion on the subject, from the earliest period. 
Trusting to the candour of all persons for excusing 
any inadvertent oimissions or errors of style and 
language, it will give me great pleasure to find 
that my practical isuggestions may prove of advan- 
tage. 

R. GrOLDiNa 



NATURAL HISTORY OP THE 
HONEY BEE. 



Whilst it is certein th^t the produce of the 
Bee was greatly in favour with the early inhabi- 
tants of all countries where it was known, it is 
also pretty evident that the study of its natural 
history and curious architecture was matter of 
contemplation to inquiring minds in remote times. 
The philosopher Anstotle, the celebrated Roman 
agriculturist Columella (see his treatise De Re 
Rustica^ the great poet Virril, all alike em- 
."ployed their pens in recording tne wonders of our 
little architect. 

A work on the Bee, to be useful, should be a 
compendium of the most valuable matter which 
•can be gleaned from the best authorities, com- 
Hjined with the results of practical experience. 
Among these authorities stands pre-eminent 
"The Honey Bee," by Dr. Bevan (Van Voorst, 
London, 1838,) which, to use the words of the 
Quarterly Review^ is " the standard work" upon 
the suWeet. The vrriter of the present work 
havinff lent his humble assistance in the prepara- 
tion of that work, feels alike at liberty tc recom- 
mend its study to his apiarian brethr^ or to 
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draw from i4is pages the valuable infonnation 
which tbe^ <can mamLj^ ^xn^sammg as tih^y tio 
many pa^ttidlilais of the highest inte?e£^, Which 
are necessarily omitted in a work of this charac- 

The B€te is consider^ W ttatuiJaBste sts Wong- 
ing to what are called perfect societies of insects, 
and in entomological aarrangement is placed in 
the order Symenopteraj genus jipis. 

Every association or swarm of bees coinprises 
three descriptions of individuais. 

The Queen, — at once the mother and the 
mistress of the hive. She is distinguishaUe from 
the rest of the society by the great length of her 
body, and the proportional fihortnees of her 
wings. 

T&e WoBKi-NG BfiESi— or iindeveloped fe- 
males, who are consequently fum-breeders. In a 
single hive the number of these varies from 10,000 
to 20,000. UjKMi this class devolves the labour 
of the whole cadQununity; they rear the voung, 
collect and store theproviaon, and build the cells 
in which it is warehoused, and which contain the 
brood. 

The Drones^, ot MALES.-^These generallv 
make their appearance «.bout the end of April, 
and remain only during the summer months, 
being expelled when it is certain that they are no 
longer required. They are, however, allowed 
to remain m a queenless stock, it may be assumed 
in a kind of forlorn hope that their services may 
be required. They are larger than the workers, 
without stings^ and of a darker colour. 

It is the oflSce of the queen bee to multiply the 
species by depositing eggs in the waxen cells. 
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These cells vary in size, according as they are 
intended for the rearing of drones or of workers. 
The royal cells, those intended for the rearing of 
queens, vary in a remarkable degree from the 
Others, bollL in shape and direction. They hang 
perpendicularly, and somewhat approach to an 
mverted acorn and cup in shape, and are much 
more massive in structure. In these the eggs are 
deposited which are destined to become queena, 
and a stock, at the swarming season, generally 
contains from 3 to 6, or sometimes even 9 or 
more of these cells. The working bee comes 
forth a perfect insect, in about twenty-one days 
after the egg is deposited; the queen in about 
sixteen days; and the drone in about twenty-foujp 
days. These periods probably vary with the 
state of the external temperature. 

Bees, when deprived of their queen, have the 
power of selecting one or more worker-eggs, or 
grubs, and converting them into queees, thus 
showing that there is no inherent difference in 
female ova. To effect tliis, each of the ^selected 
grubs has a royal cell formed for it. Schirach, 
who was secretary to the Apiarian Society in 
Upper Lusatia, may be regarded as the (usco- 
verep, or rather the promulgator^ of this fact, for 
there seems pretty good evidence of its having 
been long known, particularly in the Levant;* 
Schiiach's experiments have been frequently re- 
peated and amply confirmed by Huber, Bonner, 
Dunbar, Bevan, myself, and others. Few ques- 
tions in natural history have created more con- 
troversy amongst naturalists than this power of 

* See Wheeler'8 Travels, London, 1682. 
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the bees to make a perfect queen; aod although 
it has now become as well established as any fact 
can be, there are yet many who doubt, and some 
who absolutely deny, the power. These ktter 
persons seem to have a vague notion about there 
being commou eggs and royal eggs. There is 
no such distinction. Any common worker-egg 
is capable of producing a queen. For the satis- 
faction of the apianan inquirer^ I will extract 
from my journal my first expeiiments upon this 
subject. 

"Cte. the 22nd of Mfey, 1833, I introduced 
into, the imicomb hive (hereafter to be described) a 
second swarm, which of course contained a young 
queen. On the 29th I saw the young queen leave 
tiie hive, and after she had been absent thirteen 
minutes, returned with what was probably, accord- 
ing to Ruber's opinion, the evidence of fecimdation, 
and on the following day I saw her depositing 
eggs in the cells. On the 6th June, at 9 o'clock, 
J took away the queen. The bees did not ap-^ 
pear ta. miss h^r tmifcilthe next morning, when it 
was evident, from, theic agitation^ that they had. 
ascertained their loss. Some ran wildly about 
the hive, whilst others went flyingand searching 
for her in its neighbourhood. This, however j, 
did not continue long, for between 12 and 1 
o'clock they had begun to construct three royal' 
cells, the bees busily employed upon which fre-. 
quently introducing their heads into them. On. 
the lOth, two royal cells were finished and were 
sealed up, and thp preparation of the other was 
discontinued. During the night of the 17th, one 
queen came forth, and was probably permitted to. 
m^ke off with her rival, for ija trie mpnwng X. 
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found the other cell torn open at its side, and its 
contents gone. On the 3ra July the young queen 
began to lay eggs. On the 12th July I also re- 
moved this second queen from the hive. On the 
14th three royal cells were began as before. On 
the morning of the 26th one queen came forth, and 
at 11 o'clock the workers were assisting another 
yoimg queen to get out by tearing away the cell. 
At 12 o'clock this young queen came out, and 
there were thus two queens at liberty in the hive 
at the same time. My brother apiarians will 
readily believe how anxiously I watched for the 
combat between the two queens, as described by 
Huber. Both queens ran over the comb, as if 
searching for soinething, and after having passed 
each other very closely two or three times, at 
length they recogniJsed each other- The elder 
clasped the younger roimd, ovet the back, and 
fioon ffave her the fatal sting, and left her. 
Thougn the wounded queen drooped and began 
to fall, yet she soon afterwards sotnewhat reco- 
vered and walked about the hive. The other oc- 
casionally visited her, but did not repeat her at- 
tacks, as if knowing it to be unnecessary. The 
iiext morning the wounded queen was brought 
out of the hive, still aHye, and lived until near 
noon. Consequently, the sting, though inflicting 
a vital injury, is not immediately fatal. The 
young queen from the third cell was killed, and 
brought out, soon after the second queen. I 
heard the victorious young queen utter the long, 
plaintive note of piping. Huber, having never 
heard queens, thus reared, pipe, erroneously as- 
sumes that they are mute. Dr. Dunbar, a Scot- 
tish apiarian, has,' like myself, heard them pipe." 
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I have made these rather long extracts, trusting 
that there is enough internal evidence about them 
to convince the most sceptical. The Rev. Jarvis 
Kenrick, at that time Curate of Hunton, and 
now of Horsham, at my invitation, anxiously 
watched the whole process, after assisting me in 
taking away the first queen. This being an un* 
usually interesting point, I will add an instance of 
tlie practical utihty of this power of developing 
fecimdity in worker-brood, in another extract 
from my journal : — 

** 1845, May 28th, No. 6 swarmed. On ex* 
amination the same day I found four royal cells, 
all sealed up. After both notes of piping had 
began, I found one cell open, and its queen gone> 
and all the others still sealed. (My brother apia- 
rians will recur to this fact when going through 
my observations on the rationale of piping and 
swarming.) On the next day, again heard the 
long note of piping, and, soon after, two short notes 
— the first proceeding from the queen at Uberty> 
which I have repeatedly witnessed, and the short 
notes from those stiU in the cells* On June 9th 
a second swarm came off, and on re-examination 
I now found six royal cells, three sealed and three 
open. The three sealed royal cells proved abor- 
tive, and the queens from those imsealed having 
migrated with the second swarm, the stock was 
left without a queen or the means of rearing one 
— the eggs left by the old queen when she ac- 
companied the first swarm having approached too 
nearly to maturity to be converted into queens. 
On the 28th June, I gave the stock a bit of comb 
containing worker-brood of different stages of 
maturity. On the two following days no steps 
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were taken to raise queens. It then occurred to 
me tliat the presence of the abortive queen cells 
might have prevented the bees from availing 
themselves of the means thus afforded them of 
raising themselves a queen, as they might still be 
expecting one from them. I removed them, and 
on the following day, July 1st, on again examin- 
ing the stock, I found four royal cells in progress 
on the bit of brood <;omb which I had given. On 
the 12th two queens were hatched, from two of 
the cells, the other two cells proving abortive. 
This piece of <5oinb was presented to the Museum 
of the Entomological Society of London, as a 
standing proof of this much-disputed fact." Tlie 
self-evident conclusion to be drawn from such ex- 
periments as these is, that all workers are females, 
but that under usual circumstances their repro- 
ductive organs are not fully developed. 

Much difference of opinion has existed as to 
the offices of the drones, and the impregnation of 
the queen. It is, however, now pretty gene- 
rally admitted tliat Huber was correct in his 
opinions upon these matters, viz., that the drones 
are the males, and that the queen is impregnated 
on the wing in the open air — an opinion which is 
strengthened by the fact, that the drones never 
alight w^ien away from the hive. 

Swarming. 

Perhaps there is no better plan for commencing 
bee keeping than by obtaining some good stocks 
in the autumn, to be reserved for the production 
of swarms. A first swarm of the same season, 
hived in a common hive, should weigh, at Mi- 
chaelmas, not less than 201bs.; an old stock, a 

B 
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pound or two more; wliile a second sfwarm may 
be considered safe if a poimd less. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, about 
tenanting hives by the removal of the bees of 
other hives into them, there is no plan so safe 
or certain as peopling them by good early 
swarms. When these swarms are brought from 
a distance, it should be on the day in which they 
are hived, and in a cloth of coarse texture, whicn 
should be tied roimd near the bottom of the hive, 
so as to prevent the escape of the bees. Tie up 
the cloth by its comers over the top of the hive, 
and if earned by the hand, or properly suspend- 
ed, a swarm may be removed in this manner for 
miles. ^ 

The swarming of bees may be compared to the 
migration of colonies of people from populous 
communities. Dr. Bevan has claimed for me the 
settling of many points in " the philosophy of 
swarmmg," which had hitherto been mere mat- 
ter of vague conjecture. Much of that which fol- 
lows on the subject is the result of my own ex- 
perience. 

It is now a welt-ascertained fact that the old 
queen of a stock emigrates with the first swarm. 
For myself, I have repeatedly proved this by 
tracing marked queens. I nave marked the 
queens either by cutting off one of the antennae, 
or a small portion of the tip of one wing. 

TTie period which usually, intervenes between 
the first and second «warms, is from nine to thir- 
teen days. Between tJie second and third, the 
period is much shorter, the ysxmg 'queens quickly 
succeeding each other. There is -an occasional de- 
parture from these general periods. In soine, as I 
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have experienced, the first period may be ex- 
tended to eighteen or twenty days. Such extra- 
ordinary intervals are most apt to occur in back- 
ward springs, in which, breeding being retarded, 
a first swarm issues on the first fine day after the 
deposit of the eggs in royal cells, in order that as 
little time as possible may be lost, during the im- 
portant season for storing the new habitation with 
honey. 

In the backward spring of 1529, these tmusual 
intervals were very general with my swarms, 
while in other seasons the issue of the first swarm 
has been sometimes retarted until the royal brood 
are nearly ready to leave their cells. I have had 
a second swarm in four days after the first. Those 
who consider these matters will satisfy themselves 
that they account for a first swarm so seldom 
coming off unless in fine weather. The different 
ages ol theroyal brood, on the issue of firstswarms, 
prove that these have at least a fortnight in which 
to choose the time of their emigration. However, 
the geneial time is about the period when the 
royal eelk are sealed. 

With regard to after-swarms, the law of pri- 
mogeniture is* strictly observed with the young 
princesses, the first-bom being always allowed to 
go off with the new colony, and so on with re- 
spect to whatever number of swarms may follow. 
After-swarms are firequently accompanied by 
more than one princess. Indeed, it would ap- 
pear that all which are ready to leave their cells 
(one only, be it remembered, being at Kberty in 
the hive, until the moment of swarming,) go off 
with the swarm ; leaving the more forward of the 
yoimger princesses to come off with subsequent 
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swarms, or "fight out" their title to the sove- 
reignty of the parent stock at home. 

The slain pnncesses may generally be found 
brought out after the issue of a second swarm, 
and also from such swarm when it has been ac- 
companied by more than one. 

Second swarms are much less particular in their 
choice of weather than first ones. The reason 
seems evident, viz., when the proper age of the 
yoimg princesses has arrived, the swarm must go 
off, or not go at all, as the yet younger ones 
would be destroyed by the eldest, wmch had 
been at Kberty for some days. This is frequently 
the cause of no second swarm issuing. To give 
an instance. On examining my Huber hive di- 
rectly after its first swarm on Jime 9th, I found 
four royal cells, three sealed up, and one not 
sealed. On the 14th this cell was sealed, and 
the other three all open and their contents gone. 
On the 17th the remaining cell was empty. The 
first-hatched queen had been allowed to make off 
with the younger ones, and to remain queen of 
the stock, instead of leading off a second swarm. 
It will be seen, from these remarks, that from 
the time when the old queen leads off the first 
swarm until the first-bom of the yoimg princesses 
comes forth, there is no queen in the hive; the 
old queen having merely provided for the royal 
succession previous to her departure. 

Repeated swarming is apt to weaken the pa- 
rent stock too much. 

If second swarms come in good time (say, for 
the south of England, by the middle of June at 
the latest,) and stocks are required, it may be 
well to preserve these swarms, for be it remem- 
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bered that after-swarms have always joung 
queens, wHcli is no small advantage; but if late, 
they had better be returned to the stock. I ef- 
fect this, by spreading out the swarm upon a cloth, 
and catching the queen or queens, who will gene- 
rally be found where the bees congregate most 
thickly; when the swarm, if no queen remain 
with it, will return home of its own accord. 
The operator must hive the swarm in a com- 
mon hive, and hold it over the cloth, when a 
smart blow on the top of the hive will at once 
dislodge the bees. Ihey may then be spread 
abroad and examined with perfect safety. As in 
all similar cases, however, the operator must he 
quiet^ and must not breaths upon them. A hive 
(of Madame Vicat's construction) once persisting 
in swarming against my wish, I took away (be- 
tween the 18th June and the 2nd July) tne old 
aueen and five young ones, before I could make 
ae bees remain in the hive. This swarm, upon 
its last issue, weighed 7lbs. 

A far better plan, however, than this return- 
ing of swarms, is to prevent their swarming; and 
this, with such hives as Ruber's, or my improved 
Grecian hives, is easily eflfected. An instance of 
my own will best explain this. (Extract from 
my Journal.) " 15th June, 1836, No. 6 having 
swarmed again after being returned, I determined 
on depriving the stock of its royal cells, and their 
contents. The swarm was hived in a common 
hive, and I then took out every comb from the 
stock hive (upon its separate bar,) and cut away 
six royal cells from them in different stages of 
progression. After thus removing the cause of 
swarming, I put back the swarm with its old 
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queen to the stock, acclaiming as I did so, 
^ Now Madam, you will stay at home,' and of 
course she did so, as there was no other queen 
to succeed to the sovereignty of the stock." Or, 
after the first swarm is gcme off, subsequent ones 
may be prevented in this way. So soon as the 
Umg note of piping has been heard, cut away all 
the royal cells, as just described. The young 
princess, already at liberty, will then remain 
queen of the «tock. 

I trust that in 'these instructions «ach a 
knowledge of the proceedings in the interior of 
a bee hive is given,, as will enable its owner to 
render these operations plearingly subserrient to 
his views. 

In the examination just alluded to, I availed 
myself of the opportunity thus affi>rded of tho- 
roughly inspectmg the state of the brood combs, 
and found worker'hTood in every stage. This 
is contrary to Huberts assertion that '^an un* 
interrupted lajdng of drone eggs takes place 
for twenty days previous to and during the 
time in which the royal cells are tenanted." 
This is but one instance in which I had proved 
the incorrectness of this statement. Indeed, 
Huber afterwards rives instances to the con- 
trary, and it is seff-evident, when we consider 
the rapid increase of bees in a swarming stock, 
both before and aft;er the issue of a first swarm, 
that this cannot be the case, or if so, from whence 
do the worker bees come?* 

Huber is also in error when he asserts that 
"the eggs of the first eleven months (of the 

• • See " Honey Bee," p. 89. 
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?ueen's existence) axe alwa3rs those of workers." 
have known various instances in which young 
queens, under two months old, have bred a consi- 
derable number of drones, and probably it is very 
general. 

This power of young queens to produce drones 
may, in some measure, account for the occasional 
issue of very late swarms, from stocks which had 
swarmed at the usual season. I once had a swarm 
in August, from a stock which had swarmed early 
in June. Here the youns queen led off a swarm 
during the first season of her existence. I have 
known other instances of this unusual circum- 
stance. 

Symptoms of Swarming. 

The sjmptoms preceding 2i first swarm are the 
rapidly increasing number of the bees, the clus- 
tering or hanging out, and the drones becoming 
numerous. When these signs present themselves, 
let the stocks be closely watched. The distinc- 
tive symptoms of an after-swarm are curious, and 
peculiar to such. A few days after the issue of 
the first swarm, generally from nine to eleven, 
though instances, which have been before al- 
luded to, of its occurring earlier, and of being 
retarded later, occasionally happen, — ^a singu- 
lar noise, called piping, may be heard in the 
stock. The first note heard is long and plain- 
tive, and is uttered by the princess already at li- 
berty — as I have frequently seen her emit it. 
She traverses the hive, and stops upon or near 
the royal cells which still contain brood, and 
emits her long, plaintive note. This, when the 
other young queens are sufficiently forward, 
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generally in about two days, is answered by 
them . from within their cells, in a quick, 
short, hoarse note. After these last have 
been heard for about two days, the swarm may 
be expected to come off*. The only probable con- 
jecture that can be given for the object of this 
piping is, that the eldest princess is made aware 
of the state of progression in her rivals by the 
sounds emitted by them. Huber has told us 
much about this piping of the elder princess be- 
ing a peevish, irritable venting of her ire, at be- 
ing prevented by the bees from attacking the 
cells of her rivals. That the bees do protect the 
other queen cells, I am quite willing to admit; 
but that this piping of the queen at liberty is in 
consequence of sucn protection, I am prepared to 
deny. In every instance in whic^i I have seen 
her whilst uttering it, the only care of the bees 
seemed to be to get out of her way. Persons who 
are anxious to know more on this curious subject 
are referred to Dr. Bevan's chapter on " Symptoms 
prior to swarming," where my observations are 
given more at length ; and I have now only fur- 
ther to add upon this point, that unless the royal 
voice can be heard about the period stated, no 
after-swarm will issue, unless under the unusual 
circumstance of a young queen leading off* a late 
swarm, as before adverted to. 

In 1830, the rapidity with which second 
swarms succeeded the first, was as remarkable 
as their tardiness in 1829. I had two famiUes 
in which piping commenced on the third day; 
and, in one of them, the second swarm issued 
on the fourth day. The weather had proved 
so very unfevourable, that the " Old ladies" 
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deferred coming abroad as long as they well could. 
A strong first swarm occasionally sends forth 
another swarm. This generally occurs in about 
a month. In Kent, such swarms are called 
casts. 

Hiving of Bees. 

Whatever may be the system adopted, let 
everything be in readiness for the reception of 
swarms, mr even where the system is generally 
unproductive of swarms, some stocks may well 
be left single for this purpose. Use no dressing; 
a dry, clean hive, is all that is required. Let 
every liive and its accompan3ring apparatus be se- 
parately weighed and registered. By this means 
the weight of the contents of a hive is easily 
known. When a swarm is up, silently watch its 
settHng, and as soon as it has pretty well done so, 
hive it. When you have got the bees quietly 
settled in the hive, never mmd if a dozen or two 
remain upon the wing, for they will return to the 
stock; but carry it to its destined stand at once. 
By thus associating the earliest proceedings of 
the bees with their new standing, it will prevent 
their loitering about the settUng-place, and, con- 
sequently, that loss of their labour, which is pro- 
duced by leaving them where first hived during 
the first day's occupation of their new dwelling. 

After the swarm has been shaken into the 
hive, keep agitating the bough upon which it 
had clustered, and the bees will soon join those 
about the hive. 

In aU operations of this kind, it should be 
borne in mind that where the greatest hum of 
congregation is kept up, there it will be easiest 



to assemble the whole colony. If any peculiarly 
shaped hive is required to be tenanted, into which 
it is difficult to hive the swarm, — ^hive it into a 
common cottage hive, and dislodge the bees 
from it into the other. If even this is not to be 
easily eflfected, as with Mr. Munn's ''Bar and 
frame hive," or the " Unicomb hive," place the 
hive upon a cloth, slightly wedge \xp one side, 
so that the bees may enter, and Knocking down 
the bees from the coiomoii hive upon the cloth, 
at a foot or two distance, run them in by direct- 
ing them as you wish. If they cluster upon the 
sides of the hive, or are lardy in. getting in, brush 
them in with a Bavarian broom^ and occasionally 
draw back the hive so as to have a living stream 
ntnning in its direction. If you once h^ar a 
pretty stxong hum of recognitimi^ you are getting 
on welk Bees are seldom* disposed to- sting at 
swarming- tim^ ; and if you are quiet, and careful 
neither to cruab any, nor to breathe upoai them, 
you may do neaily what you please ^with them. 
Of course, in the difficult hiyings just alluded to, 
if you are fortimate enough to capture the queen, 
and can put her into the hive, with a«. many of 
the bees as you well can, yowjwill have little fur- 
ther trouble. Should the beess begii> to, cluster 
upon yourself, or your assistants^ immediately 
dive among shrubs, or run into a darkened room, 
into which a little light through an opea space 
must be admitted. To this aperture, it is liKcly 
the bees will fly, and leave you. In all such 
cases be careful, and above all things quiet; and 
if the bees do not leave you, let the queen be 
searched for; and gently brushing off some of the 
bees into a hive, put her among them, and then 
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getting, close to it, your troublesome visitors will 
soon leave you. Alarming instances such as these 
but rarely occur, but it is right to describe the 
proper line of conduct to be adopted, should they 
do so. 

Sometimes a swarm will come off unaccompa* 
nied by a queen, while in other cases a defect in 
the queen's wings may occasion het to fall on leav=- 
ing the hive. In eitner of these cases, the s^arm 
will return to the stock, and probably these are 
the only reasons why they occasionally do sa 
After queens have attained the age of three years^ 
they very generally become less prolific. It will 
mostly be advisable to take away a disabled queen 
when found unable to fly, leaving the swarm to 
come off with a young queen, when the period tot 
a second swarm anives. A labourer of mine> 
however, George Waters, an excelle&t practical 
apiarian, had a queen, which, on account of some 
injury in one of her wings, was unable to fly the 
distance of a yard, yet had led off a first swsam 
three successive years; and each time had been 
taken up by Waters, from the ground on which 
she had faUen, and joined to the swarm. She 
died early in the spring of the fourth year. In* 
deed, I have several times purposely deprived a 
first swarm of its old queen, before returning it^ 
for the sake of securing a young one. 

If the weather be not favourable for honey- 
gathering soon after a swarm is hived, it is an 
excellent practice to feed it. A Httle honey, or 
the compound hereafter to be described, greatly 
encourages the bees^ which, instead of becoming 
weak and inactive, for want of sufficient food, 
will go on rapidly with comb-building — the queen 
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at once cominencmg to hj eggs, and thus are 
they prepared to take advantage of the fine wea- 
ther when it returns. 

Small swarms may be joined to each olher^ or 
removed by fumigation, and bees driven from 
the stocks it is intended to take the honey from, 
may also be joined to others. But after all that 
has been said in favour of joining swarms, it 
should be borne in mind that the bee is a short- 
lived creature, from 6 to 8 months only, and that 
no stock can permanently retain more bees than 
the breeding of one queen can maintain. Hives 
may still, however, be strengthened in this way, 
and humanity will occasionally find instances in 
which the Uves of bees may be saved by the prac- 
tice. The most simple way of effecting the junc- 
tion is to knock out the bees upon a cloth, and 
then, placing the hive containing the others, close 
to them, with its edge wedged up, they may 
easily be directed into it. A putf or two of 
smoke blown into the hives immediately before, 
may tend to prevent fighting. 

The evening is the proper time for efiec ting this, 
and the entrance to the former home of the intru- 
ders should be covered, and disguised, so that 
they should not find it when coming abroad next 
day. 

On Hives and Boxes. 

The common cottage hive is too well known 
to require description. The size of these, should 
be adapted to that of the swarms, being relatively 
larger or smaller according to their size, and pe- 
riod at wliich they come off. 

These hives, when occasion requires, may l^e 
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enlarged by ekes, viz. by the lower portion of a 
common hive being cut away, and placed under 
the hive. A board, with holes of not less than 
an inch in diameter, should be placed between the 
hive and the eke. One of my adapting boards, 
hereafter to be described, would answer the pur- 
pose. 

It is a good practice on all such occasions to 
break up the hive some little time previously, after 
which the hive may be lifted without disturbing 
the bees, and the eke placed under it. Should 
the bees be inclined to fly, a puff or two of smoke 
may be blown under the hive. The old entrance 
to the hive, and the junction, should be carefully 
stopped. 

Tiiere are many varieties of hive suited to the 
-vdews of the inventors and their followers. A 
brief description of the chief of these will be 
given. Periiaps the most effective and generally 
useful hive, both for the scientific and practical 
apiarian, is the Grecian hive, with a bar as a 
foundation to each indi^ndual comb. A know- 
ledge of the principles of this hive wa^ first com- 
municated to the English apiarian by Mr. 
Wheeler, of Charing, in Kent, in his " Journey 
into Greece," before quoted. In describing the 
neighbourhood of Mount Hymettus, and his hos- 
pitable entertainment at a monastic institution, 
he says, " After I had discoursed some time with 
the good old Caloyer (Priest,) I was conducted 
into a garden, furnished with four or five hun- 
dred stocks of bees. Tlie tops are covered with 
broad flat sticks, along each of these the bees 
fasten their combs j so that a comb may be taken 
out \vhole> VitJi the greatest ease imaginable. 

B 
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The good old Caloyer presently brought me of 
delicate white honey combs, with bread and 
olives, and very good wine." 

These hives were first made more generally 
known by Mills, in his very valuable "Essay on 
the management of Bees, ' (L#ondon, 176G)— ra 
work which first brought to our knowledge most 
of the improvements which had been made in bee 
management, both at home and abroad ; and which 
work has been most unconscientiously pillaged 
by succeeding writers, too often to the very let- 
ter, without acknowledgment. It has well ex- 
ecuted plates, very striking likenesses of which 
may be found in subsequent publications. 




THE IKPROYED GRECIAN HIYE. 

Introduced to this hive, by Huish's adaptation 
of it, I was at once struck with its capabilities, 
and set myself to work to render it simple and 
certain in practice. How far I have succeeded, 
I leave to the decision of the apiarian world. 
My friend Dr. Bevan has given, in the " Honey 
Bee," an elaborate notice of my himible endea- 
vours in this direction. Whatever the construe^ 
Hon of a hwe^ without some such facihty as bars, 
whereby every comb can be made individuaUy 
available^ there is something wanting, something 
WTong. To say nothing of the use of such bars 
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for deprivation of honey, it may be asked, how, 
in most of our new inventions, the apiarian could 
have deprived a stock of its royal ceDs, as already 
described in my experiments? 

My modification of the Grecian hive is thus 
described in the " Honey Bee" (p. 91.) " The 
most approved size for "a storif^^ng stow hive 
(for it must be borne in mind that these hives are 
alike available for storifying, partial deprivation, 
or single hiving,) is 9 inches high by llf inches 
wide at the top, gradually tapenng down to 10^ 
inches diameter, m the clear. The lower round 
of straw should be begun upon a wooden hoop, 
the bottom of which has been planed smooth. 
Where an entrance is not provided in the floor 
board, one should be cut in the hoop three inches 
long, and f of an inch high. The hoop should 
be perforated in an oblique direction at regular 
distances, so as to cause all the stitches of the 
hive to range in an uniform manner. A small 
flattened rod of hot iron following the gimlet 
adapts the holes to the splits with which the hive 
is sewed. The bars should be half an inch thick, 
11- inch wide, and seven in number. If properly 
adjusted, there will be inteispaces between them 
of about half an inch. A slight incUnation to 
approach nearer may be given to the centre bars, 
wliile the exterior ones may be allowed what is 
thus afforded them. After much care and many 
experiments, I have long adopted the rules here 
given as approaching the nearest to the natural 
requirements of the bees. The slight variation 
just named is intended to suit tne breeding 
width of combs in the centre of the hive, and to 
allow somewhat for the elongation of the Iioney 
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cells towards its exterior. The top of the hive 
should be so constructed as to form a rabbet for 
the ends of the bars to rest in. A band of straw 
is worked round the top exterior to, and upon a 
level with, the upright finishing band. Upon 
this, place another band, of the thickness of the 
bars. This obviates the necessity of luting, and 
gives a finished appearance to the hive, by form- 
ing a cornice round it. Small pegs are driven 
through the ends of the bars, so as to project 
about half an inch. T^ese are pressed into the 
straw, and thus keep the bars properly adjusted. 
Pieces of clean worker comb should be reserved 
for guide combs (or decoys for glasses.) Upon 
each of the side bars, nearest the centre one, a 
small piece of comb should be fixed. This is 
easily effected by heating a common flat iron, 
slightly warming the bars with it, and then melt- 
a uttle bees'-wax upon it. The comb is now 
drawn quickly across the heated iron, and held 
down upon tne bar, to which it firmly adheres, 
if properly managed. These pieces of guide comb 
need not be more than two or three inches in 
diameter; but if larger ones can be spared, they 
will be advantageous, particularly for small, or late 
swarms, or in storifjdng, when they act as decoys. 
Care should be taken that the pitch, or inclina- 
tion, of the cells, is upwards from the centre of 
each comb." 

To fix guide combs in glasses, slightly melt the 
edge of the comb, and quickly adjust it to the 
glass. If the combs reach to within a quarter of an 
inch of the adapting board, the bees will take to 
them freely, and be less likely to build upwards 
from the adapting board. A little honey put 
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upon the comb is an additional inducement. 

The benefits of an easy removal of combs for 
any required purpose is too obvious to need fur- 
ther comment. An important one not generally 
known to apiarians, was first presented to my at- 
tention by a veteran apiarian, my friend, tke late 
Mr. Harman, of Cranbrook. Me had often no*- 
ticed the superabundance of drone-celled combs 
in storified stocks, and our subsequent experience 
has fully shown that these frequently predomi- 
nate to such an ext^^t as to render such diviaons 
of a storified family wholly unfit to leave single 
for a stock hivcv Now, with bars, these may be 
removed, and others substituted in their places. 
It will be well to observe, however, that the 
hives and bars should be so adjusted to the di- 
mensions given, that each bar should be suitable 
to the same place in every hive. 

Bars had long been adopted by apiarians. 
Keys, Wildman, and others, recommended theta^ 
but no definite rule for their practical application 
had been promulgated. So httle Was known of 
their utihty in practice, that my friend. Dr. 
Bevan, in his first edition of the ** Honey Bee," 
though advising the use of bars, recommends that 
they should be fastened down; thus doing away 
with every use for which they were intended. It 
is right, however, to observe, that Dr. Bevan 
was among the first to appreciate their importance 
when properly adjusted, as the 2nd edition of his 
elegant work, the "Honey Bee," fully proves. 
The general faidt of those who adopted bars, was, 
that they made them too wide, so that the bees 
—of course adhering to their own rules — ^building 
regularly throughout, often attached two combs 
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to one bar; or biiik acfoes the intervemn^ spaces. 

The improved Grieciaii hive is coveied oy a flat 
•tiaw top, which projects about half an inch over 
it9 edge. A gbn window is introduced behind. 
To enect this, run down two wooden skewers at 
the required distance apart, and sew the rounds 
of straw with wire, Just within the skewers. This 
gives such firmness that the hole and rabbet to 
receive the ^lass may be cut out with facility. 
The glass snould be secured with putty, and 
darkened by fastening a piece of cloth before it. 

For myself I prefer hives made of straw, but 
those who give tne preference to wooden boxes, 
should have them made of good, well-seasoned, 
inch deaL A rabbet should be provided to re- 
ceive the bars, which latter should be adjusted as 
directed for hives. The size of the boxes should 
bo llf inches square, by 9 inches deep, in the 
clear. They had better be panelled together; as, 
when the aides are made from one piece of deal, 
they are apt to split. A cover, clamped at the 
ends, to screw down upon the bars, wiU be re- 
quired. Let the screws fit easily, and be greased, 
so that they may be taken out with facility. Loose 
floor boards wul be required for the boxes. An 
inclined plane cut into the floor board, 3 inches 
wide and f in depth, extending from front to- 
wariis tlie back of the hive, gradually running 
oiF in deptli to nothing at or b^^hind ike centre of 
the floor, will both give egress to the bees, and 
drain off the condenajd steam. These entrances 
in the floors may also be adopted with hives, as 
well as boxes, if preferred. 

Adapting boards wiU also be reqidred. These 
I have so iashioned that they are equally adapted 
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for the separation of stories, and for the sur- 
mounting a stock with three small glasses, or one 
larffe one. 

A square board of the full size of the exterior 
band of the hive, has a circle struck upon it, of 
the diameter of the inside of the hive. Within 
this, three small circles are marked; and within 
i/iese, interstices are cut out corresponding with 
^those between the bars of the hive. The inter- 
position of these boards greatly facilitates the se- 
paration of stories. Any httle misfit or cre\'ice 
through which the bees may get out, is best 
stopped with a bit of tea lead, a store of which 
should always be kept for such purposes. 
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THE ADAPTING BOARD. 



Having been frequently requested to supply 
these hives to apiarians in different parts of the 
kingdom, some years since, I instructed an in- 
gemous workman in their construction. Fully 
conversant with the whole details of their manu- 
facture, and practically a first-rate apiarian, hives 
from his hand have a decided advantage over any 
which a common hive maker can make, however 
carefully superintended. I allude to George 
Waters, whom I have before mentioned, one of 
the best practical pupils I ever had. A line ad- 
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dressed to myself will insure attention to anjr 
demand for these hives, for Ruber's, or the Um- 
comb. 

Having thus gone rather at length into the 
description of the hive which I recommend for 
general purposes, the principles of which I think 
should be adopted in most hives, being certain 
that they would thereby be rendered of much 
greater practical utility than they ever liave been^ 
or can be, without attention to some such provi- 
sion, — ^I shall »ow somewhat more briefly give a 
description of other hives generally known to the 
scientific apiarian, referring the more curious 
reader to the works in whida they are described 
more at large. 

First upon the list ^^tands the ^* Leaf-hive" 
of the celebrated Huber. Perhaps I cannot give 
a better description of this hive than by a quota- 
tion from the " Hcmey Bee." It should be pre- 
mised that the principle obl which it is constructed 
is, that it admits of opening between the combs, 
as its name applies, in the manner of the leaves 
of a book, supposing every separate comb to be 
a leaf. Dr. Bevan says of Huber-s original hive, 
" The leaves were too narrow to be applicable to 
ail purposes, and the hive altogether has been so 
much simplified by Mr, GoloBng, that I shall 
-confine myself to a description of the particular 
form and dimensions which he has adopted." 
This modification, I may here remark, was lu 
acoordaaice with my experience gained in perfect- 
ing the Grecian hive, the width of bar intended 
for the foundation of each comb being the same 
in both. " The general width of the leaves (con- 
tinues Dr, Bevan) should be an inch and five- 
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eighths, but slightly varying in the same pro- 
portion as recommended for the bars of the 
Grecian hive. The exterior dimensions of this 
hive are 1 foot 2 J inches high, by 1 foot 1 inch 
deep from front to back; the width will depend 
upon the number of leaves; the number usuafly 
employed is eight, but spare leaves may be kept 
to use if required. The perpendicular portions of 
the leaves, at the front and back, converge at the 
bottom towards each other, so that at the top the 
interior of the hive, from front to back, measures 
eleven inches, at the bottom only ten inches. 
By this the combs are made to approach a wedge- 
shape, and are consequently better supported. 
The upright pieces are, of course, kept m their 
positions by having the top pieces tenonted into 
them; and are further held together by a small 
cross bar, also tenonted into them, about half an 
inch from their lower ends, so as to allow a free 
passage for the bees beneath. A series of these 
leaves being placed side by side, secured at the 
front by shifting butt hinses, so that every leaf 
can be taken out, and at the back by hoolcs and 
eyes, and having a glazed door covered by a shut- 
ter at each end, constitute what, I tmnk, will 
be found an improved modificatiodi of the hive of 
Huber." 

Dr. Dunbar has made an improvement by 
ploughing out the interior edges of the leaves to 
within the eighth of an inch of their outades. 
This contrivance effectually prevents the bees 
from being crushed when the frames are closed. 
Three-sixteenths of an inch from each side will 
be sufficient to eflfect this, as when two are closed 
together, the opening will of course be three- 
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&ghths in width. The oonjcnned leaves shotdd 
be placed upon a floor-board of sufficient length 
to prevent the bees from escaping beneath them, 
when the hive is opened for inspection. By at- 
taching a piece of guide comb to the top of each 
divifflon, in the maimer already described, the 
bees will be induced to construct their combs 
with such uniform regularity, as to admit, at any 
time, of the opening of the hive to inspect the 
interior, or to remove an entire division. 

As the bees will occasionally vary their work 
in such a way that no rule can be laid down to 
meet it, a good plan is, daily to inspect the pro- 
ceedings 01 a swarm newly hived in any liive in 
which the position of the combs is of importance; 
and should there be occasion, adjust the combs, 
and thereby prevent much subsequent inconve- 
nience. 

Should this occur in one of my Grrecian liives, 
the bar or bars may easily be removed, and the 
combs rectified, or others substituted for them. 
It is of the first importance that the combs in a 
Huber hive be built in the right direction, and 
consequently every means should be adopted to 
ensure this. 

The Unicomb Hive, which is intended to 
hold but a single range of comb, so that all may be 
upder view, is made use of more for scientific in- 
quiries, and easy observation, than from any idea 
of its being either a good storehouse for honey, 
or a fitting residence for bees. The frame, which 
contains tne comb, is two feet long and eighteen 
inches high, inside measure. Tms is the size 
given in the ** Honey Bee," but I am of opinion 
tnat the length may well be reduced by six 
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inches. Preferring, as I do, to tenant this hive 
with an after-swarm, in order to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the young queen, I think this re- 
duced size quite large enough. The frame at 
both top and sides is two inches broad. Two 
sticks, crossing each other, of about three-eighths 
of an inch square, are fixed in the interior, for 
supporting the comb. A piece of guide comb is 
attached to the top for direction to the bees. The 
frame thus prepared has sashes of four squares on 
each side, which squares are merely sprigged in, 
so that they are easily removed. The sashes are 
closed with shutters, and the opening of the bot- 
tom is stopped by a board fitted so as to take out. 
The entrance is at one end. 




THE UNICOMB HIVE. 



In a hive of this description I have made many 
of my observations, and repeatedly have raised 
artificial queens. 

When you wish to deprive one of these hives 
of its queen, gently take out the square of glass 
opposite to her, and immediately seize her; for, 
apparently from some superior instinctive pre- 
science of danger, she is always much more on 
the alert than any other individual bee, and will, 
if not secured prom.ptly, dive out of sight among 
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the bees, directly any noise, or the introduction 
of air, apprises her of something unusual. 

Various modifications of collateral boxes (boxes 
placed side bjr side) have been used. The Rev. 
Stephen White, Kector of Holton, in Suffolk, 
was the first who gave to the press his views on 
boxes thus arranged* See his '' Collateral Bee- 
boxes," a tract which is now very scarce (my 
copy is the 3rd ed., London, 1764.) It is an in- 
teresting little workv I had six pairs of these 
boxes in operation for some years, but discarded 
them; fincnng it impossible to keep the queen 
from breeding in both boxes. It should be im- 
derstood that Mr» "White so arranged the size, 
and managed his boxes, as not to prevent swarm- 
ing. Collateral hives have been adopted by Mr. 
Nutt, and through liis activity in promulgating, 
his views, and seUing his boxes, the apiarian 
World are now pretty well acquainted with them. 
His idea of the regulation of the temperature is 
an ingenious one, but unfortunately it is not of 
much practical utility; the bees constantly stop- 
ping up the air holes in the ventilating tube re- 
commended by him. The degree of temperature 
requisite for the formation of combs approaches 
very closely to, or is perhaps quite as high as, that 
required for the maturation of brood, and, con- 
sequently, the object proposed to be attained in 
lowering the temperature by ventilation, and 
thus preventing brood from being deposited, 
eitlier fails, or, if it succeed, it prevents the ela- 
boration of the wax. 

Madame Vicat, an ingenious Swiss laciy, 
adopted a modification of the collateral hive, in 
wliich the whole interior is open from end to end. 
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but may be taken apart in divisions, which, in 
my adaptation of her ideas, I made to contain 
three combs each. But in this hive the queen 
has no impediment to her breeding in any part 
of it, and a primary objection thus at once pre- 
sents itself. 

I wish it to be understood that although my 
general instructions may apply more particularly 
to storifyin^, I am not prejudiced in favour of 
any particular arrangement, and that those who 
prefer boxes placed collaterally, can easily adapt 
mine so as to be alike available for that system, 
or for storifying. All that is required is to make 
openings at the top and bottom of the sides, for 
the passage of the bees. These, when not re- 
quired, can be closed with slides. One strong 
argument in favour of storifying is, that the bees 
are inclined to carry the honey into the super in 
obedience to their instinct, which teaches them 
to store it at the greatest distance from the en- 
trance. 

** The Bar and Frame Hive," a conjoint 
application of the collateral and my Grecian 
hive, by W. A. Munn, Esq. (see his work * " Tlie 
Bar-and-Frame Hive,") is a pleasing adjunct to 
an apiary. Tlie frames containing the combs are 
of the width given for my bars, and are so ar- 
ranged as to draw out into a glazed case, by 
which contrivance the works of the bees may be 
examined with ease and safety^ 

There are various other descriptions of hives, 
but as the principles of tnost are comprised in 
those already described, it is needless to encum- 

• Van Voorst, London, 1844. 
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ber a work like this, in which conciseness is a 
leading feature, with their description. 

General Practical Instructions. 

When it is desirable, either for the deprivation 
of honey, or for any investigation, to take out 
combs from the Grecian hive, gently break up 
the straw top and blow under it a few puf6 of 
tobacco smoke. The top may then be removed. 
If a side comb is to be extracted, the other part 
of the hive may be covered with a spare floor 
board, or the Uke. A few pufl& of smoke may 
now be blown down the sides of the comb to lie 
taken out, which will intimidate the bees, and 
drive them from the part of the hive you are ope- 
rating upon. A double-edged knife blade, an 
inch and a half long, and three-eighths of an inch 
wide, turned at right angles, from the end of 
an iron rod of about a toot in length, is now 
passed down the edges of the comb, to detach 
them from the hive. After this is done, the 
comb may be easily lifted, such bees as still ad- 
here to it being swept down into the hive as the 
comb is lifted upwards. Such operations as these 
are much less formidable than many perisons be- 
lieve* The fact is, the bees, when once inti- 
midated by the smoke, may be done almost any- 
thing with. The sudden introduction of light is 
also, doubtless, a powerful auxiliary in confbimd- 
ing them. Again, they are attacked at a point 
wliich they are unused to defend, and as a conse- 
quence, as I have frequently pointed out to my 
visitors, all these causes acting upon the bees to- 
gether, render them less dangerous to the opera- 
tor than would be his standing before the mouth 
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of the hive for one minute on a hot day. I in- 
troduce these observations here for the application 
and guidance of the apiarian reader on all similar 
occasions. I seldom get a sting when operating, 
excepting from some downright act of carelessness 
of my own. Quietness and a little tact are all 
that is required. 

When combs are taken out, they may either 
be detached from the bars at once, and the bar« 
returned, or spare bars may be kept on hand with 
which to replace such as have been extracted. 
The top of the hive should be replaced in the 
same position as when taken off (so that the pro- 
polis upon the top may again adapt itself to the 
bars as before,) and it should be kept down for a 
day or two with three bricks, or something 
equally heavy. 

Be careful not to take too much honey from 
your bees, but rather be content with your fair 
share of the partnership; for in this view only 
should your connexion with them be considered. 

Storifying. 

The piling of hives upon each other has long 
been practised for the purpose of enabling the 
apiarian to deprive the bees of a share of their 
stores. Many of the older bee masters recom- 
mend this to be effected by vadir^ that is, by 
under hiving, but b& this involves the very ob- 

ectionable practice of taking away the stock 
ve, and thus having the honey of much worse 
<^uality than where svper^ or top hiving is prac- 
tised, it cannot be recommended; for the brood 
comb is principally found m the part of the habi- 
tation nearest to the entraiu^e, and the store in 
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that part furthest from the entrance. In the first 
place you would run a great risk of destroj^ing your 
colony, were any portion save the original part 
of the hive to be reserved for a stock, as it 
would probably contain much too large a pro- 
portion of drone-celled comb; and in the next, 
your honey would be the produce of old, dark 
combs, and mixed with a large portion of fa- 
rina. The mode of procedure wnich I would 
recommend is the following. When, in the 
spring, you find, from the mcreased number of 
bees, the heat of the pane of glass, and the fa- 
vourable appearance of the weather, that it is 
likely further space is wanted, — ^prepare yoiu* hives 
with* guide combs and get every tning ready to 
your hand. Then gently break up the straw top 
and blow a few pujfe of smoke under it. The 
top may then be removed. The adapting board 
may now be adjusted upon the bars, and the 
hive (super) at once put upon it. Stop the 
entrance to the super from without, for at 
no time should any entrance be allowed except 
the original one in the lower hive. The cover 
which had been taken from the stock may bow 
be weighted down upon the super. The period 
when mrther room should be given is a matter 
requiring some judgment; for if given too soon, 
the bees may in a great measure desert the super; 
and if delayed too long, they may be induced tp 
swarm. However, when the super is pretty well 
filled, and the bees show indications of requiring 
further room, particularly if the weather is warm 
and fine, then place an adapting board upon a 
hive or box ready for introducing it under the 
stock; which may now be gently loosened from 
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the floor, by an oyster knife or something of the 
kind, so as to permit the operator to blow a little 
smoke under it. Then lift both the hives toge- 
ther from the floor, and place them on one side 
upon two sticks, so as not to crush the bees. If 
many bees remain upon the floor board, brush 
them off out of doors, or substitute a fresh floor 
board; then, placing the nadir upon the floor 
board, lift the other hives upon it, and *op the 
old entrance, as before directed, leaving an en*- 
trance in the nadir. If further room is required, 
which is but seldom the case, let this also be 
given at the bottom—- the original supeJ: surmoimt- 
mg the stock always retaining its place at the top 
of the colony. Where glasses are used, the same 
procedure is followed as with supers. In these 
directions no mention is made of dividers (plates 
of brass or zinc,) so general in all former instruc- 
tions upon ^;orifying. The fact is, the business 
is much better performed as directed, without 
them. Dr. Dimbar, like myself, has long since 
discarded them. Dr. Bevan observes, " These 
instruments have been discarded from the apiaries 
of my two friends, Golding and Dunbar." 

When the weather is sultry, give as much air 
as you can to the apiary. The stories may in 
such cases be lifted apart upon little bits of sheet 
lead, particularly between the stock and super. 
This is a simple but effective method of venti- 
lating, and by occasionally passing something 
along the opemng it may be kept clear. A stock, 
hive, well furnished with worker combs, should 
be superhived as long as its tenants pixjsper. 

Deprivation of Honey. 

It is but seldom that honey can be spared from 
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a swarm the first year of its settlement; but, in 
an unusually productive season, a side comb or 
two may be taken out. It should be an invaria- 
ble rule never to remove an upper hive or box 
till an under one be quite full, nor to diminish 
the weight of a stock hive below 17lb. or 181b., 
exclusive of the hive itsdf, and its appurtenances. 
When it is found that the combs of a super 
hive are well filled, and most of them sealed up, 
it may be removed. Proper room having been 
given by nadir hiving the colony, it may gene- 
rally be assumed that neither brood nor the queen 
will be in the super; but it had better be ex- 
amined previous to removal, and if it contain 
brood, let it remain until the brood be hatched 
out. Gently break up the sin^r from the adapt- 
ing board, blow a few puffii of smoke under 
it, and at once lift oft the super; placing it upon 
two sticks to avoid crutihing the be^. The 
adapting board maj now be removed, and the 
hive closed down with a spare top, or temporarily 
by a floor board, until the top from the super 
can be had. An out-house or spare room havmg 
been prepared and darkened so that only a smau 

Eortion of light is admitted (the whole of such 
ght commimicating with the open air,) the 
super should at once be placed in it, when the 
bees, finding their isolated condition, will very 
generally fly home to the stock without giving 
much trouble. The top should be taken off, and 
the hive wedged up from the floor at bottom. If 
the bees are sluggish, a few raps on the hive will 
rouse them. Such as show themselves may be 
brushed off with a Bavarian broom, and they 
will at once fly to the light and return home. 
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The darkene droom is used, because, while afford- 
ing light enough for the escape of the bees ope- 
rated upon, enough is not afforded to allow of 
the intrusion of others. The best time for such 
operations is the forenoon of a fine warm day, as, 
the more active the bees, the less will be the 
trouble in dislodging them. If the bees in the 
super persist in remaining quiet, and particularly 
if those in the stock are in agitation, it may be 
assumed that the queen is in the super. Under 
such circumstances driving (hereafter to be de- 
scribed) must be resorted to, or the super returned 
to the stock hive ; trying again in a day or two. 
This plan of removing supera is almost a self- 
acting one, and is much simpler than driving, 
the bees leaving their stores of their own accord, 
in obedience to their instinct of not staying apart 
from their queen, and to their fears when finding 
themselves in an unknown position. Glasses are 
treated in the same way, excepting that they had 
better be removed on the adapting board. 

If the season be too far advanced to permit of 
any hope of further addition to the stores of the 
stock, calculation should be made as to whether 
it requires the return of any of the contents of the 
super, and its required weight be made up as 
hereafter directed. 

Excepting in unusually productive seasons and 
situations, it will seldom ])e advisable to put on a 
second super, as what is afterwards collected had 
much better go to the further enrichment of the 
stock. Nadir hives but seldom contain either 
much honey or brood towards the autumn, and 
when the weather becomes chilly, and the bees 
arc found of a morning to have deserted the nadir, 
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it may be removed by puffing a little smoke be- 
tween its adapting board and the stock hive. If 
there are any bees in it, this had better be done 
when the sun is shining, when, placing the nadir 
in its rays, the bees will not be chilled, but leave 
and fly home. It is but seldom that colonies 
should be left doubled during the winter. If, 
however, the super contain the greater part of 
the honey, and is well furnished with worker- 
celled combs, it may be left upon the stock, or 
the stock may be removed if it do not contain 
brood, and if the bees appear to^ have pretty 
much deserted it, particularly if tKe combs are 
very old. But these proceedings are exceptions, 
the safe rule is to reduce colonies down to the 
stock hive in winter. The bee-keeper should not 
be deterred by the quantity of honey required in 
the stock. I have had a stock which stored away 
91bs. of honey in less than thirty hours. 

Both nadirs and supers, as has already been 
intimated, are very generally furnished with a 
large proportion of drone-celled combs. As these 
should not again be presented to the bees; when 
the hives are wanted, they had better be taken 
out, and some of tlic largest be reserved for feed- 
ing with. The worker-celled combs had better 
be left either to hive swarms in — particularly late 
ones, — or again to be used in storifying, espe- 
cially for nadir hiving; for be it remembered 
that the advantage to the bees, of thus being 
provided with a furnished house, is much greater 
than any Httle value of the combs for wax. Those 
liives with the whitest combs may be left for 
supers. A hive furnished with combs is of very 
great advantage to late or after swarms. The 
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latter are very generally small. In an empty 
hive, the greater number are, consequently, com- 
pelled to remain at home in order to maintain the 
heat necessary for the formation of combs. Now, 
if combs are given, the greater part of the bees 
at once leave the hive in search of stores, and 
should a few fine days follow their settlement, 
will frequently lay in a winter's supply, while 
those not thus provided would not have the 
means of taking advantage of the weather. 

Feeding. 

The safe rule is to make up the required weight 
at Michaelmas. It has already been advised not 
to leave stocks with less than 17lb. or 181b. of 
contents. An approximation to the way in 
which this is made up is as follows. Say — bees 
21bs. to 31bs. ; combs, &c. 41bs. ; food lOlbs. A 
pound less will suffice for a swarm of the current 
season, particularly if it be an after swarm. 

If at this time a hive does not weigh so much, a 
sufficient quantity should be supplied, either by 
restoring a part of the combs that have been re* 
moved from the colony, previously unsealing 
them; or by the presentation of liquid honey, or 
syrup, in drone-celled combs, which should be 
reserved for the purpose. Tlie best plan of effect- 
ing this is, hy placing an adapting board upon 
the stock requiring feeding, and upon this place 
the feeding comb, or a pile of combs, separated 
from each other by sticks about the si?e of one's 
finger, covering the whole with a spare hive. 

If a hive require feeding, which is not accessible 
at the top, an adapting board maybe adjusted upon 
one of my hives, and the other hive placed upon 
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it. But when It can be done, it is much better 
to feed at the top, as there is then less danger of 
interference from other bees. In all cases, care 
must be taken so to adjust the hives that no bees 
can pass either out or m, excepting by the usual 
entrance. When, as is sometimes the case, th^ 
bees, instead of removing it, are disposed to 
store the food in the combs in which it is given, 
take them out, and draw the edge of a knife 
thickly across the cells ; this disturbance of the 
honey will induce the bees to remove it into the 
stock. In all cases, be sure to slice off the sealings 
of the cells, before giving honey comb to the 
bees. 

The following is my recipe for artificial food, 
as extracted from the ' ' Honey Bee," see p. 206 
— *' For the purpose of forming a closer imitation 
of honey, by increasing the pungency of the 
compound, Mr. Golding combines with his syrup 
a portion of wine and rum : his proportions are, 
sugar lib., honey :Jlb., salt a teaspoonful, beer 
of moderate age one pint. Boil lor a minute, 
and as the syrup cools, add to it half a glass 
of wine and a table-spoonful of rum." Wheji 
honey is not easily to be obtained, this compound 
is an excellent substitute, and in unproductive 
seasons I have frequently had occasion to give it 
largely. Indeed, my very intelligent apiarian 
friend, Mr. Humphrey, of Staplehurst, has success- 
fully carried a family of bees through the winter 
upon sugared ale alone. It is, however, desirable 
that as large a part of the winter's supply as pos- 
sible should consist of pvre honey ^ m a liquid 
state, fresh from another hive. I repeat my ad*- 
vice to make up the required weight of a hive in 
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the autumn, but if a little is required in the 
spring, there is no better way of administering 
the syrup than by turning up the hive and pour- 
ing it into the outside combs. If the hive be 
broken up some little time previously, it may be 
gently turned up without perhaps a single bee 
taking wing. A pipe of tobacco may be at hand, 
but if care be taken there will be no occasion for 
using it. Indeed, these little ai&irs are much 
less formidable than is generally imagined. 
Food given in this way in the cliilly weather 
of spring, is at once rendered available to the 
bees without their leaving the hive. Not less 
than a pound should be given at once. Feeding 
by driblets is never to be recommended. 

Driving. 

Occasions will sometimes arise in which it is 
desirable to remove the bees from a hive, either 
to take its stores or part of them, or, indeed, as 
Dr. Bevan justly observes, ** It may also be ren- 
dered subservient to a variety of uses, such as the 
regulation and removal of combs, searching for 
and catching a queen, forming artificial swarms, 
&c." Proceed as follows: — Towards dusk, when 
the family will be all at home, let the hive be 
raised gently from its floor board, and supported 
on wedges about half an inch thick. When the 
bees shall have quietly ascended from the floor 
into the hive, it may be inverted steadily on a 
small tub or pail. An empty hive, of the same 
diameter, being at hand, should be quickly set 
over the one turned up to receive it. A lighted 
pipe may be ready to give a puff or two, if ne- 
cessary, but the operation may generally be ef- 
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fected without using it. Tie a cloth fimily round 
the junction of the nives, so that the bees cannot 
escape. Proceed to drum upon the hive (oppo- 
site the sides of the combs, so as not to aetach 
them) with the open hands or a couple of sticks; 
the bees will be so alarmed that in a few minutes 
they will have ascended into the hive set fever 
them. A hive, full of combs and well peopled, 
always drives better than a weak and partly tilled 
one. The operation should never be attempted 
excepting in warm weather. If the object be to 
furnish another hive with the bees, there is no- 
thing to do but to reverse the hive in which they 
are, and place the other upon it, again tying the 
cloth round the junction. A few raps upon the 
peopled hive will cause them to ascend, and, 
early next morning, they should be placed upon 
their usual stand. Those who still adhere to the 
common cottage hive, may, by driving, deprive 
well stored families of part of their honey. Hav- 
ing previously weighed the hive, calculate how 
myicii may be taken with safety, and take from 
the external combs accordingly. The bees may 
then be returned as directed. I have on different 
occasions a&sisted in taking large quantities of 
honey in this way, and remember giving verbal 
instructions to a cottager, who took from a single 
hive lOlbs. of fine honey, which he sold for fifteen 
shillings ; leaving his bees amply provided for the 
winter. In one instance, in 1826, mvself and 
Mr. Humphrey assisted Mr. Harman m taking 
3001bs. of honey, in one day, from common cot- 
tage hives, by driving alone. 

Fuming by Puff Balls. 

It will sometimes happen that driving will not 
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dislodffe bees so tliorouglily as is required ; resort 
must then be had to fuming, either instead of driv- 
ing, or to clear a hive when driving ha"s failed to do 
so. The material for this purpose is the Fungus 
MaxzmuSj or Great Pufi* Ball. These are found 
towards the end of summer in woods and mea- 
dows, and they should be gathered when just be- 
ginning to turn brown, and thoroughly dried in 
the sunsliine, or in a dry place, but not near the 
fire. When dried, they may be preserved in 
paper bags, hung in a dry place. A good instru- 
ment for fumigation is a tin vessel about the size 
and shape of a quart pot, to which a close cover 
is fitted. Near the bottom of this, a tube is in- 
serted, of say half an inch in diameter, with an 
elbow so as to allow thie tube to stand upright by 
the side of the fume pot. This tube is to blow 
through, to keep the puff burning. On the op- 
posite side, and at the top, another tube, of six 
inches in length, is introduced horizontally. A 
moveable wire grating is adapted at three-fourths 
down the depth of the pot. Upon this, lay a 
fow pieces of puff ball about the size of an egg. 
The hive to be operated upon is set over an 
empty one of the same diameter, and a cloth tied 
closely round their junction. The puffs are set 
on fire, and the upper tube of the pot being in- 
troduced between the hives, and the lower one 
Ijeing blown into so as to keep the puf& ignited, 
and drive their fumes into the hive, the bees will 
soon be heard falUng into the empty hive placed 
to receive them ; and in a few minutes the hives, 
after being rapped a little to shake down the 
bees, may be separated, and the bees disposed of 
us required. In about a quarter of an hour after 
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the admission of fresh air, they will have reco- 
vered, without receiving any injury. This 
method is very serviceable for joining stocks, 
catchinff a queen, partial deprivation of cottage 
hives, &c. &c. 

Mr. Taylor has found the fungus Racodium 
Cellare^ or mouse-skin Byssics, equally effective. 
*' It may be found growing in large wine or beer 
vaults."* 

Ether has been successfully applied to stupify 
the bees, but as the requisite apparatus is neces- 
sarily more complex, it is not likely to come into 
general use. 

Pasturage. 

Very much depends on the resources of the 
neighbourhood for the success of our bees; for 
though the apiarian may cultivate such plants as 
migmonette and borage, yet it is to the surround- 
ing country, to which he must look for the filling 
of his hives — to the heaths, the woods, the white 
clover, sanfoin, tares, beans, buci:wheat, &c. 
Farmers who keep bees might greatly assist them 
by sowing buckwheat ; if for seed, during the month 
of June, if to plough in, the beginning of July 
will do. The shade, and addition of vegetable 
matter, thus given to the soil, are of great ser- 
vice to it. Roll down before ploughing m. Sow 
about 1^ bushels of seed per acre. White mus- 
tard, to plough in while green, may be sown as 
late as August, and adds a large quantity of ve- 
getable matter to the land at a trifling expense. 
Two gallons of seed per acre is the quantity I 

* "Bee-keeper's Manual/' 3rd £d. p. 99. 
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have used. Both buck-wheat and mustard, re- 
quire the land to be previously well pulverized. 
Buck-wheat should not be sown after the first 
week in July at the latest, as if not ploughed in 
before the end of September, the risk is run of 
havinff it spoiled by the fix)st. Mustard is much 
more hardy, and will resist several degrees of 
frost iminjured. 

The neighbourhood of willows is of great ad- 
vantage to the bees in early spring. Should a 
few fine days accompany their flowering, many 
poor hives will be enabled to ward off the im- 
pending famine, which but too often then threat- 
ens them. From about the 20th to the 30th of 
March, 1830, the weather was so favourable as 
to enable the bees to make an extraordinary col- 
lection. Single hives, in some days, gained in 
weight upwards of 31bs. each, and worked in 
wax, where room was given, as vigorously as at 
Midsunmier. When we consider the small num- 
ber of bees, at this early season, so large a collec- 
tion is quite astonishing. The spring of 1841 
was a very similar one. On the 16th March, my 
hives gained in weight from 21bs. to 31bs. eacn, 
during the day I I saw drones out on the 15th 
April, and knew of swarms on the 29th of that 
month ! ! 

The Honey Dew, particularly that deposited 
by the aphides (jplant Kce) is in some seasons a 
fruitful source oi honey. That found upon the 
leaf of the oak appears to be the most productive 
to the bees. 

Artificial Swarming. 

Those who have studied the simple principle 
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as already explained, upon which the rearing of 
artificial queens is conducted, are prepared to 
understand how artificial swarming is accom- 
plished. Taking into consideration the time re- 
quired to accomplish it, and this after a natural 
swarm is no longer to be expected, together with 
the fickleness of oiu: climate, and consequent un- 
certainty of sufficient supplies being coUected to 
maintain the family, — ^it is not likely that the 
practice will become a favourite one. However, 
occasions may arise, in which it may be desirable 
to increase the number of stocks by such means. 
As already inferred, the practice is founded upon 
the power of raising a queen from an egg, or 
very young larva of a worker bee. The follow- 
ing is a simple mode of proceeding. (See " Ho- 
ney Bee," p. 157.) "Towards noon of a fine 
day, if the bees cluster out much, let the stock 
hive be removed to a distance, and a spare hive 
or box be put in its place, to one bar of which, 
is attached a comb, containing worker eggs, or 
very young larvae, of the same sex (better still, 
if the hive or box contain also one or two other 
worker combs,) the outliers, or the bees that are 
abroad, or both, as the case may be, will then 
enter the new habitation, cluster round the 
brood, construct one or more royal cells, to in- 
close one or more eggs, in the manner already 
described, and raise a yoimg sovereign; and 
thus, if the season be favourable, form a flourish- 
ingstock." 

The system may be varied, so as to oblige the 
stock to raise a young queen. Drive the bees of 
a stock as already directed. Put them into their 
destined hive, which, if furnished, or partly fur- 
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nished, with combs is all tlie better. Tliis mode 
had better be accomplished in the forenoon, the 
driven bees carried a mile or more, the stock re- 
maining in its place to take the outlying and re- 
turning bees. Apiarians living in the neighbour- 
hood of productive heaths might manage thus, 
even rather late in the season. If too far oflf from 
the apiarjr, get some cottager to give the hives a 
standing in his garden. Transportation, which 
is largely practised in some parts, may be bene- 
ficially followed in other cases. It must be borne 
in mind, that in all systems of rearing artificial 
queens, and making artificial swarms, the hives 
must either contain drones, or there must be 
some drones in the immediate neighbourhood. 
My friend Mr. Humphrey proved that the young 
queen of a second swarm, which did not pontaiu 
a drone, was nevertheless impregnated, but she 
did not begin to lay until a fortnight had elapsed 
after swarming. 

Miscellaneous Observations. 

Retarded Impregnation, — If the impregnation 
of a queen be retarded beyond the 20th or 21st 
day of her life, a very extraordinary consequence 
ensues. She lays drone eggs exclusively, and 
this, indiscriminately, in worker cells, as well as 
in drone cells. During my apiarian experience I 
have had two decided instances of this curious 
fact. Huber was the first who noticed this ef- 
fect. 

Vigorous hives contain brood at almost all 
seasons of the year. I have more than once 
found it in January, and near the end of Novem- 
ber, in a hive that I had lately been feeding. 
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Indeed, it appears tlmt at any time wlien tlie 
temperature is not too low for the bees to appro- 
priate the food given to them, that the queen will 
deposit eggs. 

Feiendly Intercourse. 

Mr. Knight, the late scientific President of the 
London Horticultural Society, addressed a paper 
to the Royal Society on the occasional friendly 
visiting of bees. Having had instances of it 
myself, I will give the brief particulars of one, 
as extracted from my Journal:— 

*' A cottage hive, and No. 5, White's boxes, 
commenced a friendly intercourse on the 4th 
May, 1833. It was most rapid, be^nning in 
the morning before other hives were stirring, and 
continuing in the evening imtil dusk. A con- 
tinuous stream of bees was kept up between the 
two hives. This continued imtil the 12th. The 
bees were in great agitation; and the heat in the 
hives much greater than usual. What could 
liave been the cause is unknown, and probably 
will remaia so. Robbery, it could not be; for 
both hives increased in weight during the time, 
the cottage hive 3ilbs., and wTiite's S^lbs. The 
weather being fine, other hives had gained con- 
siderably more, not being hindered as these were. 
Both hives were internally right, as to their 
queens, &c. ; the cottage hive swarming on the 
2nd June, and White's continued to increase, 
breeding drones, and filling its spare box. There 
was no mnuly connection between the two hives. 
Such are the facts, but I can come to no conclu- 
sion upon them. It is a strange trait in the his- 
tory of bees, they having been considered to 
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have no intercourse with each other but such as 
was hostile and predatory." 

Unusual Time for the Expulsion op 
Drones. 

'' At the end of May, 1834, my Huber hive 
expelled all its drones. I examined the hive 
closely, and found a few drone larvae, but no 
queen cells formed. I concluded that swarming 
was not intended, and so it proved. It was a 
very dry spring." I may here observe, tliat dry 
spnngs are much less prolific in swarms, than 
moist ones. 

Influence of the Agitation attending 
Swarming. 

On a swarm coming oflf from a hive in my 
apiary, another swarm, hived the day before, 
and placed very near to it, left its hive and clus- 
tered close to tne first. The only way in which 
1 can account for this singular proceecung is, that 
the agitation consequent upon swarming was 
communicated from one hive to the other. The 
swarm, which joined the other, had a queen, and 
was going on well, for, on examination, I found 
she had already begun to deposit her eg^s, in the 
combs with which the hive was furmshed. I 
succeeded in hiving the swarms separately, and 
put back the one which followed tne other into 
Its former dweUing, where it remained. Now, 
in this instance, it is evident that the impulse 
was communicated from the bees to the queen, 
and not, as it is stated by Huber, from the latter 
to the former; nor am I quite satisfied as to this 
alledged influence in general cases. Another 
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contradictory instance may be given, in a'swarm 
liaving a dead queen. 

Attachment to a Dead Queen. 

I had traced a queen bred in June, 1828 
(which had an imperfect wing,) until May, 1832, 
when she died, being three years ana eleven 
months old, the oldest, I beheve, hitherto re- 
corded. Having bred drones in April, 1832, 
and well stored the hive with workers, it appears 
that she shortly afterwards died, for in may 
following a large swarm left the storified colony, 
of which she was queen; and upon my noticing 
a cluster of bees upon the ground, I found upon 
examination that they had a dead queen amongst 
them. She had evidently been dead for some 
time, being much mutilated. The bees- returned 
of themselves to the stock, and subsequently 
swarmed with young queens five times. . On two 
occasions they returned voluntarily, and on three 
others I took a queen from them. Now, it 
would appear that on the approaching maturation 
of the royal brood — (for piping was heard on the 
next day after the issue of the first swarm, and 
a second swarm came ofi* on the third day^J — 
that the bees, determining upon swarming be- 
fore the royal brood came forth, actually brought 
the dead body of their old queen out with them ! 
A precisely similar instance of attachment to a 
dead queen ant, is given in Gould's " Account 
of English Ants," London, 1747, in which, at 
p. 25, after giving an account of some proceed- 
ings in a colony of black ants, he says — '' By 
some misfortune, she (the queen) died; the ants, 
as if not apprised of her death, continued their 
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otedience. They even removed her from one 
part of the box (in which he was making his ob- 
servations) to another, and treated her with the 
same court and formality as if she had been ahve. 
This lasted two months, at the end of which, the 
cover being open, they forsook the box, and car* 
ried her offr I will here observe that those na- 
txirahsts, who are so fortunate as to meet with 
one of the few remaining copies of this very in- 
teresting little work, will not only find them- 
selves amply repaid by its perusal, but that it 
contains much matter, which may (on going over 
other authors) have been considered of subsequent 
acquirement. 

Change of Stock. 

• Though I can give no satisfactory reasons for 
the fact, yet it certainly is one, that bees brought 
from a distance very generally thrive better 
than famiUes long domiciled on the spot. I am 
borne out in this opinion, by the concurrent tes- 
timony of my apiarian friends. Whether they 
ply more vigorously on finding themselves in a 
strange situation, or what can be the reason, I 
leave others to guess at. 

Fortification. 

Huber having noticed tliat bees occasionally 
construct barricadoes, to exclude an enemy, ap- 
parently the Death's-head hawk moth, has been 
much ridiculed — particularly by Huish— for the 
assertion. I confess to participating in this in- 
credulity. However, that they do occasionally 
erect defences, I have had a convincing proof.. 
A kind of curtain, apparently a compound of 
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wax and propolis, and about the 16tli of an 
incli in thickness, was once erected before the 
entrance of one of my hires— one of the long, 
upright Polish ones. The entrance was about 2^ 
inches in length, and half an inch in height. 
This was wholly closed up, with the exception of 
a small aperture at each end. It was erected at 
the end of the summer of 1837, which year did 
not abound with wasps, the chief enemy of beea 
in this country ; so that what danger it was meant 
to guard against is unknown. A representation 
of It is given in " the Honey Bee," p. 379. 

Stinging. 

" An effectual remedy appears to be aq, 
ammon^ or spirit of hartshorn: nor is this sur- 
prising, when we consider that the venom of the 
bee, or wasp, is evidently acid." See *' Honey 
Bee," p. 328. Mr. Taylor informs me that he 
has found liqtwr potassce never to fail. " It 
should be used in small quantity on the point of 
a needle or fine nibbed pen, introduced into the 
wound." All remedies should be applied as 
quickly as possible. 

The Apiaey. 

Although in a well-sheltered situation the as- 
pect is probably of but Uttle consequence, yet 
where exposed to cold north and east winds much 
injury is sustained. The hives should front on 
some point, from east, round south, to west. 

Where the hives are placed upon single stools, 
there is no better covering than the common 
straw one— or " hackle." This is Warm in winter 
and cool in summer. Always avoid such sub- 
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stances as are retentive of heat, suck as milk- 
pans, slates, &c. Those apiarians, who step at 
aU out of the beaten track, should, however, 
provide themselves either with a shed or enclosed 
apiary. The former may be a frame standing 
upon legs about two feet from the ground. 
This frame should be about two feet wide 
and boarded, for the hives to stand upon on 
their moveable floors. The front, tnrough 
which are the entrances to the hives, should be 
four feet in height above the floor. The roof 
should pitch towards the front, and the whole 
closed at the back by folding doors. The front 
and ends which are firmly let into the bottom 
frame, may be boarded, or covered in any way 
which meets the taste of the maker. The en- 
trances should be so arranged as to leave nine 
inches clear between the hives at the least. En- 
trance blocks should be provided, through which 
the bees have a passage out. These are intended 
to fill up the space between the hives, and the 
front of the shed; say, a block of deal five inches 
in length and one or more in thickness, its width 
sufficient to keep the hive clear of the shed* 
Through this, cut an entrance three inches long 
and f ths of an inch high. A perforated sUde runs 
through an aperture, cut to receive it, in the 
right hand ena of the block, and closes the en- 
trance, or partly so, according to the object to 
be attained; whether it be to confine the bees — 
a practice seldom to be resorted to, or to contract 
the entrance so as to enable the inmates better to 
defend themselves against wasps or robber bees. 

An enclosed apiary — a small room-"— for the 
accommodation of the more scientific apiarian. 
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will be found a great convenience. Wliat has 
been said of the shed will enable him to adapt 
this for the object in view. Range the hives 
round the room upon a shelf near two feet from 
the floor. Adjust entrance blocks according to 
the requirements of the different shaped hives, 
so as to conduct the bees through the wall, which 
in all cases must be carefully fitted that the bees 
do not get into the house, with which they have 
nothing to do. Give ample light by windows at 
each end, which should hang upon centre pivots, 
so that the whole can be thrown into open space, 
and the experimental apiarian will have a little 
sanctum where he may at all times, operate free 
— ^if rightly manaeed^-from annoyances of every 
kind. Of course these erections may be made to 
show an architectural character, according to the 
taste of the proprietor. 

Cleanliness. 

An occasional cleansing of the floors, particu- 
larly early in the sprint, is of great importance. 
When bees are afflicted with dysentery, let this 
be carefully attended to. I will here obsert^e 
that a gift of a httle of the prepared syrup will 
probably prove beneficial in such cases. iTie en- 
trances to the hives should frequently be ex- 
amined during the winter, as I have known in- 
stances in which the whole family had been de- 
stroyed through the fallen bees forming a damp 
mass at the entrance, and excluding the air. 

Manipulation op Honey and Wax. 

After deprivation, the combs should be kept 
in a warm room, till they are drained. The sooner 
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this is done the better will tilie honey drain from 
them. The waxen covers, on both sides of the 
sealed combs, should be sliced off, when, by in- 
verting them on a hair sieve, the greater part of 
the honey will run away. What remains, toge- 
gether with the dark and more refuse combs, may 
be chopped up, and put to drain in a sieve or 
jelly bag. The whole of the broken combs may, 
after draining, be put into as much water as will 
float them, and remain in it for a day. The wa- 
ter, when strained, may be used for making 
common mead, or boiled down with ale and su- 
gar to make syrup for the bees. 

Mead. 

The following are Dr. Bevan's directions for 
making mead: — " Dissolve an ounce of cream of 
tartar in five gallons of boiling water ; pour the 
solution off clear upon twenty pounds of fine 
honey, boil them together^ and remove the scum 
as it rises. Towards the end of the boiling add 
an ounce of fine hops; about ten minutes after- 
wards put the liquor into a tub to cool ; when re- 
duced to the temperature of TOdeg. or 80deg. of 
Fahrenheit, according to the season, add a slice of 
bread toasted and smeared over with a very little 
yeast. The liquor should now stand in a warm 
room, and be stirred occasionally. As soon as it 
begins to carry a head it should be tunned, and 
the cask filled up from time to time from the re- 
serve, till the fermentation has nearly subsided, 
It should now be bunged down, leaving a small 
peg-hole ; in a few days this may also be closed, 
and in about twelve months the wine will be fit 
to bottle." 
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With regard to the combs, my advice isto put 
them into a canvas bag, and keep this down in a 
vessel of boiling water. The wax will soon dis- 
solve, and with a little pressure will percolate 
through the bag, leaving all the refuse m it. It 
may then be skimmed off into a tub containing a 
pretty large quantity of cold water, in which it 
will at once sohdiiy and swim upon the top. 
When separated from the water, the wax should 
be again melted with just water enough to prevent 
burning. Brass vessels are excellent for this pur- 
pose. Rinse the basins or moulds with cold water, 
and pour the wax into them. Cover it over, 
and place it by the fire-side to cool slowly, in or- 
to prevent its cracking. Some impurities will be 
found at the bottom of the cake; these must 
be scraped off and the wax re-melted. These 
meltings should be conducted over a very slow 
fire, such as wood embers, or the wax will suffer 
materially in colour, fragrance, and tenacity. 

Concluding Remarks. 

Necessarily restricted, in a work like the pre- 
sent, to very narrow Hmits, I have, in order to 
give the more important points, been compelled 
to omit, or greatly abridge, many interesting 
observations and details; and to this, I trust, 
will be attributed any omissions which may be 
detected. I beg my ajjiarian brethren to believe 
that I am no blind partisan of any particular sys- 
tem, having given, as has been seen, a fair 
trial to most ; and if, in what has been written, 
they may discover a leaning to any system, 
they will have the candour to interpret it as 
the approbation suggested by my experience. 
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However, my general instructions for the man- 
agement of the bees are aUke appUcable to 
any system of hive, and let my readers repel 
the quackery, which would have them believe 
that it was the kind of hive which commanded 
the " honied store." No. That will be ruled 
by the productiveaees of the season and lo- 
cality in which it is placed, and these vary 
greatly. One thing I must strongly urge— ^ 
3ie importance of bars, or some equivalent 
arrangement. Be the general svstem adopted 
what it may — ^anffle hiving — collateral hiving 
— or «torifying ; there surely can be little occa- 
aon for me to enlarge upon the advantages of 
feeing at all times able to extract, and, if need 
be, return uninjured, every individual comb. 
To say nothing of the pleasure and facility which 
is thus afforded to the scientific apiarian, it will 
give ^yen to those who look only to the produce 
■of their hives, the means of appropriating it in 
the easiest and best manner ; particularly when, 
as should always be the case, their object is only 
to share with their little gatherers— to become 
^'sleeping partners" in the firm — ^to take only their 
fihare of t& suiplus, when all other wants have 
been provided for. 

Persons requiring further information upon the 
interesting subject of bee-keeping, will find much 
pleasure and information in Dr^ Bevan's elaborate 
work, "The Honey Bee;" in Huber's ** New 
Observations on the Natural History of Bees;" 
in Mr. Cotton's prettily illustrated work, '' My 
Bee Book ;" and in the works of Nutt, Bagster, 
Taylor, Wighton, and Payne. Huish's Treatise 
is valuable as a compilation, I would not wil- 
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lingly omit the name of any of my contempora- 
ries, for all have contributed something worth 
knowing to the fimd of apiarian knowledge. 
Persons taking pleasure in the perusal of apiarian 
lore, will also mid much instruction and amuse- 
ment in the works of Butler, Purchas, Warder, 
White, Thorley, Mills, Wildman, Keys, Bon- 
ner, &c., when these old works can be picked up. 
The Gardeners' CArowxicfe has lent its columns to 
the diffusion of considerable apiarian information, 
and however evident it is, that to the majority 
of its correspondents much informaticwi is neces- 
sary, yet the fact that a means is thus given, for 
the interchange of opinion, and the acquisition 
of knowledge, which is frequently taken advan- 
tage of — ^is a pleasing proof that there exists a 
strong wish to acquire information on the sub- 
ject. 

Indeed, in addition to a rather lengthened ex- 
perience of my own, the stores of information 
collected by others are so large, that I could well 
have written a much bulkier work. My aim, 
however, has been, as before observed, so to con- 
dense my materials as to bring the price of the 
work within the means of all, and (as at such a 
price, profit to myself is out of the question,) I 
am induced to hope that the more affluent will 
extend the information and usefulness it is inten* 
dedto convey, by distributing to their poorer 
neighbours — *'The Shilling Bee Book." 

FINIS. 
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Those parties who are in anticipation of requiring hives in 
any succeeding season, are particularly requested to give their 
'Orders early in the previous winter. 
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